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Quaker State Adopts Character Plan 


At a recent meeting of the State Board of Law Examiners of Pennsyl- 
vania, a resolution was passed adopting the foreign attorney investigation 
plan of The National Conference af Bar Examiners. This action is of particular 
significance in view of the fact that it is generally conceded that Pennsylvania 
leads in the thoroughness with which it investigates and passes on the char- 
acter of all candidates for admission to the bar. Their investigation is con- 
ducted by local committees and in the case of original applicants includes a 
careful survey, by comprehensive questionnaires and personal interviews, of 
the student’s record at the time of his first registration before he begins the 
study of law, as well as an additional investigation at the time he applies for 
admission to the bar. There are now fifteen states which regularly use the 
services of the Conference for character investigation of foreign attorney 
applicants. 
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Bar Examiners and Adjective Law 
An Editorial 


If there was one idea which was stressed more than any other by the 
bar examiners in their informal talks at the recent annual meeting of The 
National Conference of Bar Examiners at Boston, it was the apparent lack of 
instruction of examinees with respect to adjective law. A number of the bar 
examiners present felt moved to comment upon the deficiency of candidates 
for the bar with relation to the subjects of practice and procedure. 


Thus J. W. Vandervort of West Virginia remarked that his Board ob- 
served a “marked” lack of knowledge on adjective law, and he “wondered 
whether in the law schools they teach the question of practice as well as they 
do the substantive law.” 


Stuart B. Campbell, of Virginia, declared: “Answering Mr. Vandervort, 
coming right next door from Virginia, we have found a very definite lack of 
preparation in practice and procedure. We haven’t the answer to it yet, but 
more of them fail on that than on any other subject.” 


John Kirkland Clark, Chairman of the New York Board, observed, “We 
find that from the out-of-state schools, the knowledge of pleading and practice 
displayed on our examination is notably less than that of the men trained in 
the schools of our state.” 


Warren F. Cressy, of the Connecticut Board, went even farther in elab- 
orating one of the thoughts expressed by the Chairman in his opening address, 
stating: “It seems to me that the fundamental difficulty that we have had 
with law school training is that they are no longer training barristers. They 
are training very largely solicitors.” He suggested that during the year the 
Conference study the question and make some inquiry as to what steps are 
being taken by the law schools to produce barristers who can try cases. 


On the other hand, Professor James E. Brenner, of Stanford University, 
an officer of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association, and of the Association of American Law Schools, 
rather aptly stated: “I think the law schools’ answer to it is that they simply 
cannot teach experience. . . .” He declared that the law office still plays a 
very definite part in the training of a man; that a candidate for the bar must 
get his theoretical experience in the law school, but that thereafter he must 
look to the law office for his experience. 

George I. Woolley, Secretary of the Committee on Character and Fitness 
of the Second Judicial Department of New York, advised that the Brooklyn 
Law School laid special emphasis on practice and its practice court, in which 
latter various judges of the New York courts were invited to and did sit from 
time to time hearing moot cases which were tried therein. 
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As a result of this discussion, the Chairman observed that perhaps the 
law school men present at the Conference might take back a message to the 
law schools indicating that probably more emphasis should be placed upon 
the matter of adjective or procedural law than is now placed thereon by the 
law instructors. 

Comments are invited from examiners and law professors. 


JoHN H. RrorDan. 


More About Adjective Law 


From the Bar Examiner’s Point of View 


I heard the admirable and scholarly address of Dean H. Claude Horack. 
delivered on August 25, 1936, at Boston at The National Conference of Bar 
Examiners, on the subject of “The Bar Examiner and the Law Schools”, and 
now published in the September Examiner of 1936. 

On that occasion the idea was expressed, I believe, by William Harold 
Hitchcock, Chairman of the Massachusetts Board, that if he had his way as a 
teacher of law, he would not teach adjective law at all. This expression was 
a great surprise to me and evidently is not the view of Dean Horack. 

The Board of Examiners in West Virginia divide their examination into 
two parts, 24 questions on adjective law, 24 questions on substantive law and 
12 optional questions, 5 of which are to be answered. Each applicant must 
pass each group, adjective and substantive; if he fails on either group and 
passes the other, he has the benefit on the group passed and at a future exam- 
ination again takes an examination on the group on which he has failed. 

Our theory is that it is just as important for the lawyer to be able to 
apply the law as it is to know what the law is, and upon the examiner is put 
the burden of seeing that the applicant, if he is to practice law in our state, 
should know how to apply the law he has learned. If he has not covered this 
in his law school, he should do so by special preparation before he takes the 
law examination here. Far more fail on the adjective group than on the sub- 
stantive group. If the applicant shows reasonable grounds for the position he 
takes, he has full credit for his answers. In this way we determine his facility 
for reasoning and his powers of analysis, and as examiners we believe if we 
authorize a license to practice law, it is because the recipient can use and 
apply the principles of substantive law he has learned. 

This expression of opinion is simply my own and is not intended to ex- 
press the opinion of our Board of Law Examiners. 


James W. VANDERVORT, 
Member of West Virginia Board of Law Examiners. 
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Psychology Points Way to New 
Character Tests 


By Oscar G. HauGcLanp* 
Secretary, Minnesota State Board of Law Examiners 


Much has been written in our own Bar Examiner, in the American Bar 
Association Journal, in other publications devoted to our professional prob- 
lems, and elsewhere, concerning moral character and the desirability of de- 
termining the presence or absence of that vague trait or combination of traits. 
Much more has been spoken on this subject at our meetings and similar meet- 
ings. That the subject is important goes without saying. That not much is 
being done about it, effectively, is generally conceded. 

The futility of investigations into the moral character of our applicants 
is illustrated by the report made by Mr. Horack and Mr. Shafroth on the sur- 
vey of legal education and admissions to the bar in California. The methods 
used in that state were described in that report in this manner: 


“The applicant files a questionnaire which is examined by one of the 
employes of the state bar office. Character witnesses whom the candidate 
lists in his application are written to concerning him. If their replies are 
satisfactory, it is assumed that the candidate has good moral character. 
If on the face of the questionnaire it appears that a man is of doubtful 
character, which happens only in the rarest of instances, a further in- 
vestigation is made.” 


Their comments upon this are not only obvious but may well be applied to 
the investigations made in practically all of the states, when they continue: 


“This procedure is no safeguard whatsoever to the public. It is not even 
a real and genuine attempt to find out what the man’s character is. It is 
common knowledge that anyone, no matter how dishonest or unscrupulous 
he may be, can supply as reference the names of three persons who will 
vouch for him.” 


The report which Mr. Shafroth made in the July-August, 1934, Bar Ex- 
aminer upon “A Study of Character Examination Methods in Forty-Nine 
Commonwealths” indicates that even the states which have adopted “more 
advanced” or detailed methods of gaining information on this subject have 
progressed barely a step, if at all, in efficiency. We all know of the procedure 
in Pennsylvania where comprehensive questionnaires are required of the ap- 
plicant, his preceptor, and three citizen sponsors at the time of registration 
for law study, the personal appearance and interview made before the county 
board at that time, the supervision of or contact with the student by the 


* An address delivered at the sixth annual meeting of The National Conference of Bar 
Examiners, August 25, 1936. 
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preceptor during his law study, and the duplication of the initial investigation 
at the time of application for the bar examination. That this method, which 
is approximated in some of the other states, should be credited with some 
achieved results superior to the usual perfunctory methods appears from the 
figures quoted in Mr. Shafroth’s report. It seems doubtful, however, that the 
Pennsylvania method, the procedure suggested in Mr. Shafroth’s report, or 
any of the systems now in operation, provide for as thorough and accurate an 
investigation as the problem warrants, whether the viewpoint be that of the 
student or that of the public upon whom the applicant may be foisted. That 
Pennsylvania, through its adoption of more comprehensive and searching 
means of inquiry, has gathered information which would probably not other- 
wise have been available, appears from the digests supplied by Mr. Douglas 
in his talk at Memphis in 1929. 

Realizing full well that the digests may not indicate the evidence actually 
at hand, it does seem that applicants may have been disqualified upon evi- 
dence which would not be admissible in any legal proceedings. Thus, one 
applicant was rejected partially because he was “accused of embezzlement 
by his employer.” Another digest stated that “one citizen sponsor was under 
impression father and possibly son are connected with bootleggers.” Another. 
“Father suspected by creditors in recent bankruptcy proceedings of concealing 
assets.” On the other hand, it is highly probable that in numerous cases un- 
desirable applicants are undetected and approved. 

One of the first steps in the investigations in practically all of the states 
is the submission of a questionnaire by the applicant, and often others, by 
means of which we attempt to gain information, among other things, about 
the applicant’s character. These questionnaires undoubtedly vary in the dif- 
ferent states. Even the more comprehensive ones may well be criticized. 
Thus, Dean Clark, in an address delivered at our 1933 meeting, pointed out 
that opinions as to the applicant’s character, based upon the type of questions 
asked in even some of our better questionnaires, may constitute judgments 
resting on nothing more substantial than prejudiced assertions. He properly 
concluded that some of these questions were at their best meaningless and 
valueless and inviting of unsubstantial and unsubstantiated guesses. Our 
chief difficulty in framing questionnaires arises from the fact that we do not 
know what we are searching for and if we did we would not know how to go 
about it. 

We all seem agreed that a candidate should be required to make a per- 
sonal appearance before us so that we may thus insure more accurate appraisals 
of him. The validity of this assumption is certainly, at its best, doubtful. Dr. 
Moss, Professor of Psychology at Georgetown University, comments rather 
pointedly on the reliability of the personal interview in the selection of 
personnel: 
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“In the first place, an interviewer tends to generalize on too few expe- 
riences. If the interviewer has had an unfortunate experience with a red- 
headed person, he tends to regard all red-headed people with suspicion; 
if he has been swindled by some one with a hooked nose, he feels that 
no persons with hooked noses should be trusted; and if a man of the 
Jewish race has double-crossed him in the past, he tends to place less 
confidence in other members of that race. 


“Another cause for unreliability of the interview is the widespread as- 
sumption that habits are general rather than specific. It is assumed that 
neatness in one situation will carry over into other situations. Clean 
hands may be taken to indicate clean morals, and dirty hands, dirty con- 
duct. It may be assumed that a person who talks rapidly will be a rapid 
typist, and that a person with slow speech will work slowly. The fallacy 
of such assumptions have been demonstrated time and again. All habits 
are specific and involve certain definite reactions to equally definite sit- 
uations. Nervousness on the part of the applicant is sometimes a third 
cause of unreliability. In the excitement of an interview, the applicant 
not infrequently fails to do himself justice.” 


Dr. Moss goes on to point out that experimental measurements of the 
reliability of interviews in employment, 


“indicate that the personal ‘sizing up’ of applicants by interviewers is only 
a little more reliable than determining their fitness by an alphabetical 
arrangement or a chance shuffling of the names of the applicants.” 


Mr. Shafroth’s report shows that nineteen of the states either publish or 
post the names of the applicants, or send lists of the names to members of the 
bar. In Minnesota, we are commanded to publish the name of each applicant 
in a newspaper of the county in which the applicant resides more than twenty 
days prior to our report upon him to the Supreme Court. Religiously, we 
have done so prior to each of our three annual examinations for many years. 
In the eight years during which those published notices have invited the trans- 
rrission of information concerning the applicants to my office, the total of the 
information thereby elicited has been zero. Our files disclose no better 
record prior to that period. 

Most of the states require affidavits as to character from persons of emi- 
nent or lesser standing. It is unnecessary to comment on the ease with which 
such affidavits are obtained, not only by applicants of doubtful character, but 
even by those bearing a distinctly unsavory repute. Upon the rare occasions 
when we have more or less accidentally discovered facts upon which we have 
rejected the applicant, we have had both affidavits and letters from lawyers 
of good standing and from other responsible persons attesting to the good 
character of the applicant. In fact, the graphic and very often verbose de- 
scriptions which we receive of the sterling qualities of the applicant would be 
amusing if they did not constitute so severe an indictment of our methods of 
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investigating moral character. And other than registration and the time of 
the initial investigation and supervision during the period of law study, our 
methods in Minnesota do not differ from those in states like Pennsylvania, 
except possibly in the scope of the questionnaires. This difference is un- 
doubtedly of importance, but it is submitted that we are all struggling along 
with antiquated machinery. 

We have made many advances and improvements in our judicial system 
since the time when questions of fact and of law were decided by ordeals. 
Such advances, however, suffer by comparison with those made in the fields 
of so-called science. When matters of property rights and personal liberties 
were decided by combats between professional champions, medications were 
administered and operations performed in equally crude fashion. Science 
began its great move forward when it abandoned the deductive method in- 
vented by the Greeks and adopted what we now refer to as the scientific 
method. Bertrand Russell tells us that “The essence of the scientific method 
is the discovery of general laws through the study of particular facts.” Scien- 
tists now gather data through numerous and painstaking observations. The 
next step in their method is the classification and organization of such data 
on the basis of similarities, variations, activities, processes, causes, and results. 
Principles and theories are then induced in tentative form through generaliza- 
tions based upon the organized data. Those generalizations or theories are 
validated or verified by controlled experiments, by tested predictions of re- 
sults, by repetition of experiments and by observations of additional data. 

In that part of our field which we are now discussing, however, we are 
still stumbling along in our own inefficient manner using archaic methods, 
attempting to cope with a problem for which we possess neither the training, 
the information nor the experience to handle. It is particularly an inconsis- 
tency that lawyers who require so many “circumstantial guaranties of trust- 
worthiness” omit such requirements in matters such as this. When a witness 
is asked a question involving an expert opinion, we immediately cry, “incom- 
petent, no foundation,” until a showing is made of training and experience 
warranting the conclusion that the expert is really competent and that his 
opinion is entitled to greater weight than the inexperienced and untrained 
witness. Members of examining boards and character committees, however, 
with no foundations for their opinions other than the fact that they may have 
struggled with the problem for some years, or are about to commence strug- 
gling with it, decide the destinies of the applicants who come before them or 
hazard the interests of the public on the validity of their own inexpert con- 
clusions as to the presence or absence of that intangible condition described 
as a proper moral character. 

In the first place, what is this thing for which we are searching which we 
label “character”? A dictionary defines it “as the combination of qualities 
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distinguishing any person or class—the individuality which is the product of 
nature, habits, and environment.” Dr. Hartshorne, of Columbia, speaks of 
various theories of character, distinguishing as he says, on convenient logical 
grounds the trait, habit, pattern, factor and self theories. Neither a definition 
nor a discussion on the point is of much help unless it clarifies or classifies 
for us the thing for which we are searching, so that we are thereby assisted 
in finding its presence or absence. A psychiatrist tells me that persons pos- 
sessing improper moral character, in other words, those persons whom we 
are trying to exclude, are classified in the field of psychiatry as constitutional 
psychopathic inferiors, grouping in this class pathological liars, pathological 
drunkards, forgers, thieves, murderers, perjurers, sex perverts, and inade- 
quate personalities. These people are those who are said to lack the ability 
“to inhibit the temptations and impulses which becloud the formulae of good 
behavior.” Another psychiatrist, however, says that rarely, if ever, will any 
members of this class reach us for the reason that by that age they are either 
in jail or in an institution. A psychologist, at our state university, insists that 
the classification I have just cited is too broad and that by determining that 
a man is not a constitutional psychopath, we are not safe in predicting that the 
individual, if subjected to the normal stress of professional life, will not lapse 
from the recognized standards of conduct of the profession. 


The theme of this paper is that the difficulties inherent in our problem are 
of such a nature and the matter is of such importance that we should certainly 
avail ourselves of all information and assistance which we can obtain and 
particularly that which we can obtain from those persons whose knowledge 
and methods rest on scientifically accumulated, scrutinized and verified data. 
It is submitted that such information and assistance are available. 


Scientists long ago ventured from the definite world of physical science 
and began to devise calipers and yardsticks which would afford them, in as 
precise fashion as possible, accurate data of the various groups of traits con- 
stituting personality. We are all familiar of course, with the work done in 
the measuring of abstract intelligence. Alfred Binet, a pioneer in that field, 
developed the first intelligence test. The type of test developed by him 
could be administered only individually to every person tested. Other psy- 
chologists developed and improved upon his method. Thus the army intelli- 
gence tests, which were developed under the direction of the Psychological 
Staff of the Surgeon General’s office and the National Research Council, may 
be given in a comparatively short period of time to several hundred people 
who undergo the test at the same time. By the end of the World War, this 
test had been given to over a million and a half men. On the basis of the 
results, over seven thousand of the men examined were recommended for dis- 
charge. Others were placed in the various occupations in the service which 
their intelligence level indicated they were fitted for. Similar tests are being 
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used throughout industry and in various educational institutions, and reliance 
is confidently placed in the substantial accuracy of the results. 

However, a man may have a high abstract intelligence, he may do well 
in school, but he may be lacking entirely in the ability to get along with people 
which is, of course, often much more important than abstract intelligence. 
Psychologists, recognizing this importance, have developed tests for the meas- 
urement of social intelligence. On the basis of the information thus made 
available, a number of colleges and universities help their students to select 
their courses and to plan their careers. Industrial concerns have also utilized 
such benefits. 

It has already been reported to this group that a number of law schools 
are administering or planning to administer so-called legal aptitude tests. Mr. 
Crawford of the Department of Personnel Study at Yale addressed us at our 
meeting in 1931 on the use of legal aptitude tests in the admission of applicants 
to the Law School at Yale. In 1933, Dean Clark told us of the success of 
this test. 

In view of the apparent success of psychology in measuring such abstract 
traits and qualities, it is not surprising, therefore, that attention has been 
turned to the possibilities of measurement of character, highly intangible 
though it be. 

We are told that since 1920, and particularly since 1924, there has been 
a rather sudden development of interest in this field. Doctors May and 
Hartshorne of Columbia published in 1928, in connection with the Character 
Education Inquiry conducted by the Institute of Educational Research of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, a volume entitled Studies in Deceit. 
which, besides reporting upon the work done under their direction, discusses 
a number of tests developed by others. 

In a later volume published in 1930 entitled Studies in the Organization 
of Character, they report in one chapter upon a large number of more or less 
independently developed tests of various personality traits which approach 
the determination of the character of the subject. 

One of the psychologists at the University of Minnesota tells me that the 
most authoritative work which has been done in the field of character meas- 
urement is that reported by Doctors May and Hartshorne. The Character 
Education Inquiry, in which their work was done, was instituted primarily 
through the activities of the Religious Education Association. Acting in ac- 
cordance with other groups, they prevailed upon the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, which in 1924 obtained the consent of the Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to undertake the project as “an inquiry into char- 
acter education with particular reference to religious education.” 

Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, then Professor of Religious Education at the Uni- 
versity of California, and Dr. Mark A. May, then Professor of Psychology at 
Syracuse University, agreed to serve as co-directors and the inquiry was 
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placed under the immediate supervision of Professor Edward L. Thorndike 
as Director of the Division of Psychology of the Institute of Educational 
Research. 

In view of the purpose of the inquiry, the attention was directed primarily 
to children and the reported tests are mainly of children. The methods used 
and the information gained would seem to promise equal success if used in 
our field. 

In 1927, Doctors May and Hartshorne published a monograph entitled 
Testing the Knowledge of Right and Wrong, in which they described the tests 
which they had developed under the Character Education Inquiry. For con- 
venience in developing a method of measuring character, they divided the 
field of character study as follows: (1) Mental content and skills, the so- 
called intellectual factors; (2) desires, attitudes, motives, etc., the dynamic 
factors; (3) social behavior, the performance factors; (4) self-control, the re- 
lation of all these factors to one another and to social-self-organization. 


They prefaced their description with the following statement of their 
attitude as they approached the problem: 


“Our interest in what words may reveal of moral knowledge is not based 
on the assumption that knowledge and behavior are highly correlated. 
One of our problems is to discover what the relation is between behavior 
and the knowledge of right and wrong. Furthermore, we do not assume 
that word behavior and a true knowledge of right and wrong necessarily 
go together. It may be that what a man does is a far better indication of 
what he really knows about right and wrong than what he says. If this 
be the case, there remains a very significant problem of what he says and 
what he knows on the one side and the relation between what he says 
and what he does or would do on the other. Words have a social signifi- 
cance that cannot be ignored. The heart of the problem of character lies 
in the adjustment of persons to one another and this adjustment is never 
complete until it has become articulate.” 


The tests were administered to sixty-eight groups of children in day 
schools in New York City, in a New York suburb, in a midwestern city and 
in some private schools for boys. Before preparing their tests they made a 
preliminary classification of the kinds of experience that theoretically ought 
to be included in a complete set of moral knowledge tests. They conceded 
that an extended study of the actual behavior of all types and ages of children 
in all sorts of actual situations should be had, but that material not being 
present they made their classification upon the knowledge of life and of chil- 
dren which they possessed. 

The tests were given much as intelligence tests are given. Necessarily 
space and time does not permit of an extended discussion of them. They 
gave word tests requiring a choice between opposites, similarities and word 
consequences, the latter including all likely, most likely, best and worst con- 
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sequences. They gave sentence tests involving what they described as cause 
and effect, duties, comprehensions, provocations, foresights, recognitions, prin- 
ciples, applications, social ethical vocabulary and good manners. The tests 
were particularly based on the assumption that a person’s tendency to honesty 
or to honest behavior is indicated by his reactions to certain realistic situa- 
tions provided the situations can be presented without arousing the subject’s 
suspicions. Their tests were designed to elicit what information the child had 
of moral duties and principles, his ability to foresee the consequences of de- 
viations from such principles, his recognition of such deviations, his capacity 
to apply the principles to concrete situations, his background as indicated by 
the good manners test, his understanding and application of sayings, slogans, 
definitions, etc., as reflecting what they termed “fundamental folkways.” 

They were handicapped, of course, by the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
standards of criteria to judge the answers. They did this partially by sub- 
mitting the tests to a class of graduate students in Education who were taking 
a course called the Psychology of Character Study, by their own conclusions 
and in some cases by reviewing the agreement of the subjects upon some of 
the questions. 

Where the results on some of the tests, which were very similar to others 
graded, showed consistently an unusually high correlation, they abandoned 
some of them as being mere duplications. 

Their later works, which have already been mentioned, report much 
more elaborately upon the tests as they were later altered and improved and, 
of course, report upon the results obtained. . 

In the volume published in 1930, Studies in the Organization of Char- 
acter, Doctors May and Hartshorne, in addition to their further reports on 
the tests, state some of their conclusions derived therefrom. In all, they have 
devised or selected about eighty tests, many of them in two forms. As has 
already been said, some of those were abandoned. They recommended for a 
practicable measure of total character a battery of tests, apparently designed 
to measure honesty, service, inhibition, persistence, moral knowledge and 
attitude, and reputation. 

It is not suggested that we hand our problem, lock, stock, and barrel, 
over to the psychologists. I am aware of the critical attitude of lawyers 
towards work of this nature. Professor Michael of Columbia in his address 
published in the American Bar Association Journal of May, 1935, on Psy- 
chiatry and the Criminal Law, takes stock of this skepticism. Discussing the 
difficulty of cooperation between psychiatrists and lawyers, he says, “The 
lawyer is skeptical of the psychiatrist’s knowledge, and the psychiatrist is 
distrustful of the lawyer’s purpose.” Assuredly in view of our lack of knowl- 
edge and opportunities for investigation and experimentation in the field, we 
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are not warranted in adopting Macbeth’s attitude, “Throw physic to the dogs, 
I'll none of it.” 

That these tests involve “less tangible areas of human nature than those 
measured by the abstract intelligence tests must be conceded.” Apparently, 
Doctors May and Hartshorne and their eminent advisers who cooperated in 
the Character Education Inquiry feel that those areas are capable of accurate 
measurement. Other psychologists apparently join in that confidence. 

The very factors which repel confidence in tests for the measurement of 
character are those which most strongly impel us to seek aid of this nature. 
The elusiveness of the qualities which are to be measured, the absence of 
generally accepted criteria and methods, the lack of opportunity to verify con- 
clusions by subsequent observation, all of the difficulties inherent in the prob- 
lem demand that our dilettant efforts be at least supplemented by the knowl- 
edge and methods, if not by the direct participation, of those persons whose 
painstaking accumulation and observation of data and whose laboriously vali- 
dated experiments and conclusions eliminate to such an extent as the subject 
matter now permits, the errors which we must concede that we commit. 
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California Examiners Tire of Applicants’ 
Scrawls 


At the bar examinations given in California on September first arrange- 
ments were made for the first time for applicants to typewrite their answers. 
This permission was granted subject to the following published regulations: 

1. Applicants will be required to furnish their own typewriters and to do 
their own typing. No arrangements can be made for the dictation of 
the examination to a typist. Suitable tables, chairs and papers will be 
furnished by the Committee of Bar Examiners. 


2. In order to defray the additional expenses involved, each applicant re- 
questing permission to typewrite the examination must pay the sum of 
$2.00 at the time he requests such permission, which will not be re- 
funded because of withdrawal from the examination or for any other 
reason. 


3. All applicants typewriting the examination will be grouped together in 
the same examination room, apart from the general examination hall. 


4. It will be necessary for any such applicant to complete the examination 
in the same examination room. In other words, no arrangements can 
be made for the transfer to the general examination hall of an applicant 
who commences to typewrite the examination and subsequently desires 
to abandon that method. , 


5. Requests for permission to typewrite the examination, together with 
the sum of $2.00, must be received by the Committee of Bar Examiners 
by not later than August 1, 1936. 





Political Note 


An applicant for admission to the bar gave the following answer to a 
question involving a suit for libel arising out of an editorial concerning a 
candidate for political office: 

“ ‘Dirty’ is a term that is extremely common in speaking of candidates for 
office—in fact, the term has lost any real meaning because it has been applied 
so often and so much, and is to be expected in a political campaign. 

“When any one is running for office, they let down the bars to slander 
and libel. 

“The law does not allow persons to collect damage for libilous (sic) re- 
marks when parties are running for political office. The reason of course is 
that all the polititions (also sic) would be in court right after election. 

“He was of the opposite political faith and malice will be presumed.” 
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